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what should be 

SAID TO THE FARMER 

agriculture under socialism 

That Instead of Being Owner of a Piece 
of Land That Burdens Him He Should 
Be Part Owner of All Land 
and Productive Capital 


In your issue of July 22 Mr. La 
Monte, in reference to the "Fanners’ 
Demands,” anionp other things says: 
"Nevertheless the fanners should be told 
that land will be the last thing to be so¬ 
cialized 

Why should the farmers be told this? 
The fanner above all others is looking 
—hoping—for a better condition for 
himself than that which now prevails. 
Are we to cast him into still deeper de¬ 
spair by telling him that he is to be the 
last to share in the blessings that social¬ 
ism will bring? 

Or do some of our city advocates sup¬ 
pose that the farmer is afraid of social¬ 
ism, and hope to appease his fear by 
such assurances? Or do city Socialists 
•imagine that the good to result from 
Socialism to the dispossessed can only 
come by an injury to those who now 
have? 

In my experience I find the farmer in 
many respects far in advance of the city 
proletaire in the knowledge of Social¬ 
ism, where they have given it any- 
thought at all. 

Under the present system, w ho has a 
harder lot than the farmer? 

Under Socialism, who wwild receive a 
greater advantage? 

As it is now, the one ambition of the 
fanner is to secure for himself a home— 
a farm of sufficient size and fertility that 
he can by an application of his labor 
thereon’support himself and family dur¬ 
ing the productive periotl of his life and 
.which will enable him to have a reason¬ 
able assurance that he will not come to 
want in his old age. 

In order that he may do this, what 
does he do? He marries, goes into debt 
for a farm, and he and his wife from that 
hour resolve to deprive themselves of 
every comfort and many necessities un¬ 
til the farm is paid for—until they are 
'"out of debt;” and for the first ten or 
fifteen years of their lives they toil early 
and. late, in season and out; economize 
and deprive themselves of a multitude 
of things that they would enjoy and 
ought to have; go nowhere, sec nothing, 
and by the time they have accomplished 
their purpose—by the time the farm is 
paid for—they are broken in health, per- 
raanentlv aged, and no longer have the 
desire of youth for things that delight 
the human heart. Besides* their family 
is coming on, and, remembering the 
hardships through which they have 
passed, they hope to provide for those 
they love better than they themselves 
were provided for—decide to now begin 
to get more and more, the appetite hav¬ 
ing been' accjuired, the habit of self-de¬ 
privation formed, and they keep it up 
until the grave claims them as an early 
victim. 

Now, for what is all this sacrifice 
made. Wliat have they when they have 
their farm paid for? Only the right to 
occupy a certain piece of land. And for 
that right, for that privilege only, they 
have been slaves of the veriest type- 
slaves to a system—a system of private 
ownership of land. Now, under Sixial- 
ism, what would have been the differ¬ 
ence to this young couple—what would 
have been the difference if we had had 
Socialism—the public ownership of land, 
fifteen years ago, when they bought their 
farm, when they were first married and 
started in life? We will suppose the farm 
to have cost them $5,000, interest only 
6 per cent, men the farm and interest 
cost them $7,250. 

If we had had Socialism that day, in¬ 
stead of buying a farm and giving $7,250 
of toil for it, they would have gone to 
the proper officials of the county and 
made application for a farm. If there 
had been no empty farmhouse, the pub¬ 
lic would have ■ erected one and they 
would have moved into it and lived there 
all their lives. They would have had no 
mortgage hanging over them or interest 
to pay; would have started in life out of 
debt; would -have started where, they 
now leave off. 

Do you tell me that the farmer should 
be fold that “land is the last thing to be 
socialized”? 

But some will say, “How. about the 
fanner who has his land paid for? He 
won’t want to have it socialized. He is 
a capitalist. His interest is antagonistic 
to ours. Oh, ye of little faith, go thou 
to the farmer and Icam wisdom. Here 
is a farmer, we will say, with r. farm 
paid for—out of debt. Has that farmer 
no trouble? 

■ Where is there one who walks out 
over his broad acres, and with a love 
•kin to that which he holds toward his 


children he looks upon his fields, and 
the thought comes to hijn that when he 
is laid away in yonder church yard, 
"V<’ill this land continue in the posses¬ 
sion of my children, or will they get into 
debt and mortgage it away, and perhaps 
become homeless?” A terrible thought 
after all the hard work and sacrifices he 
has made. But as he looks around upon 
the adjoining country, how many cases 
can he call to memory where kind par¬ 
ents had left comfortable homes to the 
children they loved, only a few years 
thereafter to find those same children 
dispossessed and without a home? Be¬ 
sides, what farmer is there whose heart 
does not sink within him when he re¬ 
members the quarreling, lawsuits and 
trouble that so frequently arise between 
the children of those who are fortunate 
(or unfortunate) enough to leave them 
real estate as a legacy? Who is it that 
can contemplate with composure the 
horde of hungry, cunning, dishonest 
lawyers that hover around every county 
seat, eager for some wealthy parent to 
die. tliat they may get their filtliy finpp-rs 
into his lifetime’s saving? Go' to that 
man and ask him if he would not be will¬ 
ing to turn the title of his lands over to 
his country to inanage and care for, if in 
return his government guaranteed to 
protect his children and their children's 
children in its enjoyment and against 
want and the fear of want for time with¬ 
out end. Tell him this is 5 >ocialism, and 
that under Socialism he had a guarantee 
that no child of his would ever come to 
want or beg bread. Show him that then, 
instead of being an owner of oidy a few. 
acres of land, he would become a part 
owner of all land, all f.ictories. all rail¬ 
roads, and all the means of production 
of his nation, and 1 opine that you will 
find him more easy to convince and 
ready to take hold of the cause that will 
make him free than your average dis¬ 
possessed proletarian, whose scant wage 
makes him a pliadt slave in the foul liaml 
of the corrupt politician of plutocracy. 

Bellevue, O. W. I. Hooii. 
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LESSONS TAUGHT BY 

BROOKLYN STRIKE 


WILL THE WORKINGMEN HEED IT 

Economic Salvation Will Come Only Through 
a Party of Their Own — Parties 
Financed by Capitalists 
Will Not Help 


parties the workers’ enemies, and not 
until the workers build up a party of 
their own, paid for and run by them¬ 
selves, will they be able to work out 
their economic salvation. 

Lionel Levogue. 


Emilf) Vandervelde 

Emile Vandervelde, leader of the Bel¬ 
gian Socialist party, is the youngest 
member of Parliament, being but 33 
years old. He is returned from Charle¬ 
roi. He is a doctor at laws; an advocate 
at Brussels; professor in the still' exist¬ 
ing school for higher studies of the re¬ 
cently closid new university, and a con¬ 
tributor to Le Peuple of Brussels, the 
Berlin Central Blatt, the X'ienna .Vr- 
! heiterzeitung,, the Milan Critica Soziale 
and London Justice. M. Vandervelde 
is always talking in the chamber, taking 
part in all discussions. He is both ener¬ 
getic and clever. .-Mthough, as a Social- 
i.st. he advocates the repartition of 
wealth, he is worth more than 1,000,000 
francs. Me.has obtained much notoriety 
j and not a little ixipularity by his fierce 
I criticism of the king in the chamber of 
deputies. _ _ 

Living in I'eHthouseH 

A sanitary inspector of Chicago has 
been making the rounds of some of the 
horrible basement dwellings, where the 
.sunlight never enters, but where dull- 
I eyed and hopeless humanity swarms in 
: places that are "fouLbeyond credence.” 

' This is what was found in one of tliem: 

"A widow and her five children were 
visited in their hot, little basement on 
Austin avenue. The eldest of the chil¬ 
dren was 8 years of age, the youngest 
18 months. ITie mother and three of 
1 the children were ill from the heat and 
I had air ami from lack of projicr food. 
The room was almost bare, and the 
widow told in trembling tones how she 
had sold the furniture to get food for 
thi: babies. She did not care for her¬ 
self, she said, but could not bear to see 
the children hungry. Not being able to 
do any work, she and her young famil) 
had been subsisting on the chanty of 
their poor neighbors—and to judge from 
the pale skins and cadaverous eyes the 
subsistence had been most scanty. 

Debs’ Lecture Tour 

The circular announcement of L. W. 
Rogers, manager for Eugene V. Debs, 
anent the season 1899-1900, contains the 
following: “A large number of applica¬ 
tions are already on file for the coming 
season and the remaining dates will be 
speedily disposed of. Beginning with 
September eight months will be divided 
among the various states. At the end 
of that time Mr. Debs goes abroad to fill 
engagements in England and Australia 
and study economic conditions in for¬ 
eign lands. The great movement in 
which he is a factor has become interna¬ 
tional. and the United States no more 
remains to itself than one of our cities or 
states can hold aloof from the others. 
'The forward march in a world-wide 
movement to a better civilization has be¬ 
gun.” TTie season begins at Sy Louis, 
September 9. 

So long as competition and capitalist 
pnxluction determine the destiny of the 
working class, a bare support is all that 
class win get. 


The strike on the New York trolley 
roads should furnish the workers with 
food for earnest thought and reflection. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the 
strike would result in failure, but if it 
teaches some wholesome lessons to those 
engaged in it, it will have been worth 
the suffering entailed. 

The organization of the men was in¬ 
complete, and from the first regarded by 
many with suspicion. This lack of con¬ 
fidence was not altogether the fault of 
those immediately responsible for the or¬ 
ganization, but can be largely attributed 
10 the workers’ general mistrust of labor 
organizations in consequence of the fre¬ 
quency with which leaders have in the 
■past been convicted of using trades un¬ 
ions as instruments for their personal 
advancement. 

Militant labor organizations will only 
be successful when led by able men who 
will be willing to remain permanently in 
the movement, instead of by feigpied en¬ 
thusiasts whose only object is to use 
their position of leadership as a lever 
with which to elevate themselves above 
the workers. 

It is the political rather than the in¬ 
dustrial aspect of the New York strike 
which is of interest to us Sociali.sts. 

Many of our comrades are still favor¬ 
ably inclined towartls the Democratic 
party, believing that that party will help 
forward the cause of tlje workers. To 
such comrades this struggle should be 
sufficient to convince them of the futility 
of their hope. 

Both the corporations in the dispute 
are controlled by Democrats, prominent 
! in the political world. It is a well known 
: fact that it is almost impossible to obtain 
employment with either, without first 
producing an introduction from the lo¬ 
cal Tammany leader. The city also is 
controlled by Democrats, and the whole 
force of the municipal government has 
been used against the men on strike. 

Hie police, instead of being public 
.servants, have become ruffians hired to 
protect the corporations’ interests, and 
have acted throughout with a brutality 
disgraceful to any civilized community. 

Strikers have been arrested who have 
in no way violated the law, and when 
their innocence has been proved beyond 
doubt, not one word of censure has Iweii 
said to the police who were responsible 
for the arrests. Frequently the |xiliee 
themselves, by their swaggering inso 
Icncc, have provoked the riots whicli 
have formed the pretext for the arrests 
made. 

All this, as I have saiil, has taken place 
in a city infe.stcd with Democratic offi¬ 
cials, at the bidding of those who inrnish 
the funds for the party’s organization: 
and it is well known in politics that "he 
who pays the piper calls tlje tune.” 

Even the attempts to enforce the ten- 
hour act are being fiercely opposed by 
these Democratic frienils of labor. 

Surely no one can longer doubt the 
insincerity of the professions of sympa¬ 
thy with "the cause of labor” coming 
from a party dominated and controlled 
by capitalists of the meanest type. 

• This strike lias proved that Democrats 
j are equally as willing as Republicans to 
use their jiower to crush down labor. 
With these facts staring them in the face 
it would be suicidal on the part of the 
workers to continue, by supporting them 
at the polls, to place in the hands of 
their employers the very weapons which 
are to be used to defeat them. 

In times of strikes the question is not. 
Are you a Democrat or a Republican? 
but, Are you on the side of the employ¬ 
ers or the men? Seeing that the masters 
use their political power to enable them 
to win industrial battles, let the motto 
for the workers at election times be. 
"Remember the strikes," and refuse to 
support any who in times of strike.s ar-- 
rayed themselves agafnsi the workers’ 
cause> 

That this thought is slowly gaining 
ground was evidenced by the applause 
which greeted Mr. Parsons’ declaration, 
that “for the future the workers would 
not put tlieir trust in Tammany, but 
would have their own independent po¬ 
litical party.” 

I would, however, warn the workers 
against any party, on the basis Mr. Par¬ 
sons suggests. He declared that in ten 
days he could finance the new organiza¬ 
tion with $100,000, which would not 
come out of the workers’ pockets. 

'The experience of the past tos proven 
that where capitalists furnish 'the funds 
for a party, they also control its plat¬ 
form. ' 

It is this controlling interest of the 
money bags which hiu made the old 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 
A SOCIALISTIC WEAPON 


How to Raine FiiiidH 

(Inc of the most difficult things in the 
every day affairs of the branches of the 
Social Democratic, party is that of rais¬ 
ing money to meet running and cam- 
I>aign expetises. Most of the members 
are victims of poverty, at least during 
some part of the year, and it is hard 
work for them to pay dues regularly, and 
to contribute to the campaign fund. 

' Numerous ways and means have been 
suggested and tried for the purpose of 
raising money to convert the people to 
our cause, but they all fall short of the 
mark. I am going to outline a scheme 
for the consideration of the branches 
throughout the country; a sfheme if ta¬ 
ken hold of and pushed will yield good 
results, for it has been tried. It is a 
scheme to- make the capitalist pay our 
hills, with the co-operation of the Social 
Democrats. 

I can give a better and clearer idea of 
the sclu-'me by giving the history of how' 
it was carried out in Haverhill in con¬ 
nection vrith the Haverhill Co-Operative 
Society. We wanted to start a co-opera¬ 
tive grocery store, and had no capital, 
so we concluded to try and make the 
merchants in the city start us in busi¬ 
ness. We succeetled in doing so by the 
following method: 

We obtained the name and address of 
nearly one hundred workingmen and 
women, who agreed to trade at the stores 
where the best discount could be ob¬ 
tained from the c.ash trade of the hund¬ 
red persons. 

We took the list of names to the vari¬ 
ous dealers in the different articles, gro¬ 
ceries, Itoots and shoes, clothing, drugs, 
coal, wood, hardware,.furniture, and all 
the rest, and said to them: “Here are 
a hutulred persons who will trade at one 
place, that place to be the one where the 
largest cash rebate can be obtained. How 
much will you give to have the trade of 
these people all come to your store?” 

The merchant, knowing that he could 
afford to give a liberal discount for the 
cash trade of a hundred customers, made 
an offer for the trade of the society. 

These offers averaged about to per 
cent. After we had got- the bids of the 
dealers a meeting of the members was 
called, and it was decided by majority 
vote wliere we should trade, and an 
agreement made with the merchants. 
Every time one of our members made a 
purchase in one of these stores he asked 
for and received a check. On the checks 
was written the amount of his purchase. 
.■\t the end of every month all checks 
were turned in to the secretary of the 
society anil each menther was credited 
with the amount of his checks turned in. 
Then the cliccks were all placed together 
and the secretary or some other person 
would go to the dealers and collect the 
cash rebate, as .agreed upon, on the to¬ 
tal amount of checks in his possession, 
h'or inst.ince. one member turns in 
checks from the dealers as follows: 
Grocer. $10, 10 per cent rebate... .$1.00 

Shoes, $2, 5 per cent rebate.10 

Provisions, $10.9 per cent rebate.. .90 

Clothing. $5, to per cent rebate... .50 

Total.$2.50 

On this amount of trade there comes 
to the member $2.50 in rebate. In this 
manner the Haverliill Co-Operative So¬ 
ciety saved on what they were obliged 
to spend for a living enough to start a 
store of their own. 

Why cannot each branch of the S. D. 
P. do the same? Why not make the 
merchants pay for the salvation of the 
people? Each branch of twenty-five 
members or over could start this scheme 
in their city and have a revenue coming 
in all the time by simply .spending their 
money at certain places. L?t each 
branch get the signatures of their mem¬ 
bers and as many of those who are not 
members as are willing to trade with the 
stores selected. Take the list around to 
the several merchants and get their fig¬ 
ures and start the ball rolling. Each 
branch should elect three members as a 
committee whose sole duty to the move¬ 
ment would be to handle this depart¬ 
ment. 

If the members of the branches 
throughout the country were willing to 
co-operate in this manner and all trade 
at one place, they could have a source of 
revenue that would be continually turn¬ 
ing into the treasury of the branches 
money with which to carry on the battle 
against capitalism. I hope every branch 
will act upon this matter, and see what 
they can do in their cities. The larger 
the" membership the larger the revenue 
'will be. The merchants knoy that the 
movement is a growing one and they 
will be glad to make a bid for the trade 
of this large number of consumers and 
trill offer from time to time better in¬ 
ducements for your trade. Try it. 

Haverhin. 


SO DECLARES AN E. RLY ADVOCATE 

The Claim Made That H it Mereciuggling 
of Words to Speak of a.General 
Election at a Refer¬ 
endum 


That direct legislation plank in ous 
party platform seems to have aroused 
the resentment of some party leaders 
because there seems to be a widespread 
movement among the pople for its adop¬ 
tion. A movement, while successful now 
in a state or two, and seemingly destined 
to success in many, can in the nature of 
thmgs never be nationally successful 
without the direct help of a powerful So¬ 
cialist party. 

This movement has arisen outside of 
socialistic thought and propaganda, be¬ 
cause, beyond that of any other nation, 
our political and official life has been 
filled with corruption; but mainly be¬ 
cause the experience of the last fifty 
years in this and other lands has re¬ 
vealed defects in the representative sys¬ 
tem. 

The hope of the advocates of direct 
legislation lias been to purify the civil • 
service so that the governrnent, owned 
and controlled by the people, should be 
ready for real service in any way that the 
people through the initiative should call 
upon it to perform. 

Direct legislation is Socialism in law¬ 
making. It being more easily under¬ 
stood arjd not so easily opposed, brings 
it nearer to success in tyhole or part 
than any other question before the peo¬ 
ple today. 

Let us not antagonize, by belittling or 
opposing argptments, those who are only 
partially enlightened, but rather .say 
direct legislation is a part of Socialism, 
lie consistent. If the people can do the 
law making, they can do other things 
also. 

* * » 

It is mere juggling of words to speak 
of a general election as a referendum. 
At a general election the votp is made 
up probably of 60 per cent of party loy¬ 
alty, so per cent- tff bribery -ami intimi¬ 
dation, 10 per cent of selfish interests, 
leaving perhapj to per cent of true pa¬ 
triotism. 

This is naturally the result of the edu¬ 
cation under the representative system, 
voting for party and men instead of 
measures. 

Practice in direct legislation will lead 
men to consider measures, and, given 
time for this education, ideas will rule, 
and the people will exercise their rea¬ 
soning kicultics. 

* • * ■ 

'Fhe words of Comratle Debs, "Had 
my fate been decided by it in ’94, 1 
would have been hanged for the crime 
of trying to help humanity," sound argu¬ 
mentative, but are not, nor are they 
wise. 

It were far better for him had he been 
jailed by a vote of the people. As ft is 
no\y, a judge is blamed for putting him 
in jail, and the people are not responsi¬ 
ble, are careless and indifferent to a pos- 
.sible repetition of the outrage. Under 
the operation of direct legislation the 
people will make their own mistakes, 
suffer for them, repent of them; no 
scapegoat is possible. Direct legislation 
is only legislative, not judicial nor exec¬ 
utive in its character. 

* ♦ * 

But there is one serious argptment 
Iiarty idolaters make the most of, name¬ 
ly, tjiat "it has a tendency to do away 
with political parties, i. e.,- with great 
organizations of well defined ulterior 
aim.” Tliis is both right and wrong. 
Of course, in common with all parties 
that ever lived. Socialist parties have a 
“well defined ulterior aim.” But it de¬ 
pends upon that aim somewhat whether 
the life of the party is affected. There 
will always be a faction or party to de¬ 
fend whatever of special interests exist. 
There will always be a party with an 
ideal to make real. Buffer parties, like 
the Liberal party in England, or our 
Democratic party, and parties built on 
fads and on single issues of govern¬ 
mental policy, will feel the blight of di-' 
rect legislation at once. Conservative 
and progressive, the natural divisions of 
political life will face each other, and 
will form the media for referendary peti¬ 
tions, for initiatory groups. These two 
opposing forces will practically divide' 
the field between them, with the chances. 
very largely in favor of the forces of 
progp-ess. Their machinery is needed for 
educative purposes, to marshal the 
forces and to provide the backbone and 
sincw.s of the political and economic 
warfare. 

Stxialisi parties will find in direct 1^- 
islation a powerful weapon for soci^^c 
agptation and propaganda. 

Newark, N. J. G. H. Strobell. 
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^ctal democratic i^alti 


The London Daily Chronicle pub¬ 
lishes part of the private correspondence 
of an English journalist at Manila, in 
which he says: “An American corre¬ 
spondent here was asked by his paper: 
'Why did you not cable the taking of 
Tatcros?’ He replied: "Because it did 
no! take place,’ and a sharp reprimand 
for bis ‘want of enterprise’ was his re¬ 
ward. An other American correspondent, 
told by his stenographer in tlie ntidst of 
an exciting story that it was not true, 
calmly answered : ‘Never mind; it’s good 
stuff." Another correspondent was dis¬ 
missed as incompetent because he never 
sent such stories.’’ 


LESSON S OF THE S EASHORE 

I sat upon a jutting rock 
That overhung 3 ie sea. 

And heard the voices of the waves 
Sing merrily and free. 

While thus I sat, the ocean old 
Taught me a lesson new. 

And with the license of a friend 
I’ll pass it on to you. 

Slowly the rising tide rolled in. 

With steady, sure advance. 

Not hurried by a leaping wave. 

Not hindered by mischance. 

O’er shifting sand and rugged rock 
The tide resistless went, ' 

A type of the advance of right, 
t)f right omnipotent. 

In spite of low environment. 

In spite of haughty height. 

The tide of human right moves on, 
•Assertive of its might. 

nien let the pebble multitude 
Their weak defiance roar; 

Hide ye the time; the right shall rule. 
And cover evil o’er. 


has never known men of that class to 
take anything more valuable than fruit. 
The tramps depend on the railroads for 
travel, riding in box cars, on top of 
coaches, and even on the trucks. The 
railroads serve to keep the trampts in the 
larger cities, the country thus in a meas¬ 
ure escaping. “Out-of-works" who beat 
their way from place to place on the 
railroads easily degenerate into tramps. 
“I luive traveled with men who in six 
months’ time," he says, “had become 
voluntary vagrants merely because their 
first stolen rideS, while in search of 
work, had demonstrated to them how- 
easy it is to manage without wiorking 
and paying their way. The averaee un¬ 
employed man in the United States goes 
from one large city to another, rather 
than, as is the custom in Europe, taking 
in the intermediate towns and villages, 
where there is no such likelihood (?) of 
the lal)or market becoming congested. 
In a few weeks, unless he is a man of 
very strong character, he learns to travel 
merely for travel’s sake. • • * Among 
the so - called (!) unemployed in this 
country there are thousands of this 
type."’ He regards many tramps as ‘’dis¬ 
couraged criminals—that is, men who 
have made a failure of crime,’’ and who 
find tramping easier. 

Mr. Flvnt has a theory as to the 
origin of the tramp as a class that is 
novel, even if it is clearly a wrong one. 
The custom of tramping has grown up 
in this country in the hast thirty years, 
he s;}ys, because, after the civil war, 
there suddenly apjteared on the scene a 
large class of men who had "become so 
enamored of c.amp life that they found it 
Impo.ssible to return to <|uiet living, and 
they took to wandering about the couti- 
try." As railroads were few thirty years 
ago and tramping along wagon roads is 
far from an easy way of living, this the¬ 
ory will not answer. In 1870, the writer 
says, the tramps of the country had a 
sort of imaginary organization, known 
totlay as the "Hobo Push." 


stead of the farmer arranging to sell a 
cheese here and there, in trade for "gro¬ 
ceries or blacksmithing, or shoemaking, 
or with the painter or wagonmaker, the 
product now moved from the factory to 
the wholesale distribution at the large 
cities. The wholesale or commission 
grocer today has standing contracts for 
all a given factory can make. The ad¬ 
vance in butter has proceeded more 
slowly, owing to the less need in the 
earlier day of giving it over to the spe¬ 
cialist, partly because butter can be made 
from a small quantity of milk. Many 
country stores, even within twenty miles 
of New "^'ork, still get some portion of 
their butter direct from the farmer, who 
sells it to them and takes groceries home. 
Rut where the farmers have any large 
amount of milk they go on the advan¬ 
tage of giving butter-making over to 
the “creameries" or factories. In place 
of the tub of butter on the counter, in 
rolls of all colors and- sizes, most of the 
butter now comes from the manufacturer 
or wholesale distributor in the uniform 
package and color of the creameries. 
This butter, save for faults in the care of 
it..comes, to the table well-nigh uniform 
and as sweet as when lifted from the 
churn.—Corydon Ford, in The Organic 
State. _ 

ApiHMil for Help 

The public officials liaHng failed to 
enforce the ten hour law upon surface 
lailroads, made it necessary for the em¬ 
ployes of the lines in New Yoik and 
P.ri'oklyn to stop work in an attempt to 
secure the observance of this just law. 
Through the action of the police and 
courts in sustaining these comp.inies in 
their violation of the law, three thousand 
of these men are still out of work, with¬ 
out any means of securing employment; 
many of these men being injured by the 
bnitality of the police in their service 
for these companies, making this the 
most unequal contest ever witnessed in 
this locality. 

Therefore, a committee of organized 
labor. Comrade Joseph Barondess being 
one of the number, appeals to every or¬ 
ganization, also every fair-minded citi¬ 
zen, to donate such financial aid to these 
men as their cause deserves, for the re¬ 
lief of them and their families, thereby 
showing that all fair-minded people will 
stand by these men against persecution 
and oppression. 

All money should be sent , to \Vm. J. 
O’Brien, Treasurer, no East 125th St., 
New York Citv. 
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We art; pleased to learn that Comrade 
James Aliman. of New. York city, has 
rc.si.gued membership from the Socialist 
Labor party and become a mendier of 
the Social Democratic party. This gives 
our party one of the able.st- and sound¬ 
est e.xpohents of Socialism in the United 
States, Comrade Allman’s experience as 
a lecturer and agitator for the cause ex¬ 
tending over many ye.ars, both in this 
country and in England. Already he 
.has addressed several i^utdoor meetings 
for the party and the demand for his 
services promises to he sufficient to keep 
him busy for many months to come. 
We welcome, him, and all such, with 
open arms to the rapidly growing young 
Social Democratic movement of .Amer¬ 
ica. — 

From Farm to Factory 

It is but a few decades ago that both 
food and textiles had their intermediate 
manufacture to a great extent upon the 
farm, and it was the necessity of the 
fanner to largely distribute his owti 
product. Tht movement has been away 
from this to s|)ecialization in shop and 
factory atid trade. , We ktiow that when 
our fathers and mothers were children 
wool was carded, spun and woven 
upon the farm. .At the same time all the 
cheese and butter was made in the farm¬ 
er’s house. Some farmers spun a little 
more cloth than they needed, and this 
they carried to some neighbor in some 
trade, or to the store and gave it for 
sugar or flour or molasses, or they traded 
it for shoes and boots to the shoemaker, 
and, similarly, they took their butter or 
their cheese or their wheat or potatoes 
to the neighbor or village and got any 
article which belonged to the barter and 
trade of the time. In this narrow move¬ 
ment the farmer was his own manufac¬ 
turer and distributor. The growth of 
things is but now obliterating the last 
vestiges of this. 

W hen we were chihlren the develop¬ 
ment in textiles had got so far along that 
.the spinning wheel was becoming a curi¬ 
osity, and the commercial drummer, the 
distributing agent, bringing the adc-ance 
in product, began to make his appear¬ 
ance with his bag upon the village street. 
One of his novelties is called to this day 
“factory” cloth. And division of labor, 
or specialization, in both manufacture 
and distribution had in this degree found 
its development. The organization in 
manufacture had grown into the looms 
at Lowell, and the organization of dis- 
trihulion had developed centralization in 
the wholesale merchant and his agent 
upon the road. We see the result of this 
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1 saw a vfcs.sel sailing north 
Before a southern breeze, 

I saw another sailing south. 

.Against the wind, with ease. 

Why wait we. then, for favoring winds 
()f frienilly public {bought. 

To waft our socialistic ship 
Into the liarljor sought? 

The very breath of those who hate. 
Who wish our movement ill, ' 
W'ill force us onward to our goal 
.Against their wish and will. 

No breeze but serves the swelling sail. 
No blow but helps our cause. 

If they who hold the ropes of power 
I'se judgment and not jaws. 


they should. But even this criticism is 
seen to be jxiintless, when we reflect tlvit 
the trusts arc comparatively neW', that 
their existence at all is a necessary re¬ 
sult of new economic conditions, and 
that their development is also necessar¬ 
ily slow. It is futile to indulge in re¬ 
grets over "the revolution of industry, 
just as it is to wish for a reversion to 
the “good old days" of individual pro¬ 
duction. It is folly to hope for legisla¬ 
tion to dissolve the tryie trust and bring 
alKiiit “good times” by a restoration of 
individual initiative and general compe¬ 
tition. Far better will it be for society 
to recognize the historic necessity and 
economic inevitability of combination 
hv a rle.ar understanding of the causes 


I’he theory that laborers can fix their 
standard of living where they may 
choose is not supported by the strikes 
and lockouts incident to the present sea¬ 
son of so-called prosperity. 


I flung a pebble in the sea, 
.And watched it as it fellj 
It lost itself beneath the waves, 
But raised the sea as well. 


{ihenomcna discover economic law, and 
none can escape its operation. Under .it 
the fool is made rich and the philoso¬ 
pher poor; the cunning and brutal dwell 
in {lalaces; genius with the strain of 
Shakespeare and the heart of Christ is 
smothered in the slum. When history 
and economic evolution is correctly un- 
der.stood,' the impossibility of returning 
to the “good old days" of individual ini¬ 
tiative and Tliomas Jefferson becomes 
apparent. 

Do those persons who contemplate a 
reversion to the day of small production, 
through some trick of legislation, ever 
think what stupendous tasks their policy 
of reaction involves? On the contrary, 
there is nothing in their hysterical writ¬ 
ings or sjiccchcs to indicate that they 
have any real grasp or true insight of 
the economic question. For the most 
{lart they are blindly following the lead 
of some “good man,” allured by the 
{iroinise of money reform or tax reform, 
and have no comprehension at all of the 
economic evolution. What they pro- 
jiose is devolution. They would roll 
liack civilization upon itself by returning 
from the trust to the corporation, from 
the corjioratio'n to the company, from 
the company to the partnership, from 
the partnership to the individual trader 
—and there the millennium! They want 
to go forward by going into the grave 
by restoring opportunities for competi¬ 
tion and robbery to all men, they hope 
to establish equality; by a series of re¬ 
versions from the massive production 
forced upon us by growing intelligence, 
discovery, and invention, thev dream of 
advancing civilization by rolling it back! 
Carry out the program of the trust 
breakers and there follows a reversal of 
all progress. Follow your “good man” 
and “peerless leader” in his reactionary- 
reforms and he will lead you into a state 
more chaotic than you are, now in. 
Recognize the economic law' and co¬ 
operate with the evolutionary movement 
—of whieh the trust is a mere ohase— 


.And he who sinks a kindly act 
Into the sea of need. 

Shall lift this whole great world of ours 
Bv virtue of his deed. 


Wages is that |)ortion of the lalxirer's 
jiroduct which "tlie employer does not 
fake from him; it is a pittance which 
capitalism allows the lalmrer to keep in 
'■rder that he may live and projiagate his 
kind. 


.And we, who cast our single votes 
For socialism’s sake, 

.As surely help the .social tide 
A higher mark to make. 


Zola’s New Novel 

(.."lemenceau’s journal I’Aurore has be¬ 
gun the serial publication of a new work 
of fiction from Zola’s pen, completed 
during his exile. It is called "Fecund- 
ite," and is the first of a series of four 
organiirally connected novels. Tlie oth¬ 
ers to be entitled respectively "Travail," 
■Justice,” and "A erite.” 

The first chapters of “Fecundite” de¬ 
scribe in the author’s realistic manner 
the environment and conditions of Faris- 
ian manual laborers. The hero of the 
story is a workman, Mathieu Fronian. 
The author’s general purpose in this 
novel—for it belongs to the category of 
"tendency fiction”—is thus explained in 
the introductory remarks of I’.-Aurore: 

" "Fecundite’ is a study, drama, and 
poem at the same time. It celebrates 
and glorifies the achievements of a nu¬ 
merous family. .Around the central 
character, who knows how to love and to 
will, to work and to create, in the midst 
of a constantly growing family, ZohyJias 
grouped more than fifty subordinate per¬ 
sonages of the opposite kind, bad and 
decadent representatives of the modern 
social-economic order—men and women 
who carry death and dissolution with 
them in the lives of Malthusianism, in 
the terrible mortality of children. 

“ ‘Fecundite’ is the history of the dis¬ 
solution of the capitalistic industrial sys¬ 
tem, the history of fatal and deadly pov¬ 
erty; it is the picture of social hell, the 
result of social injustice, which inevit¬ 
ably entails the ruin of country and hu¬ 
manity. 

"It is impossible to create a more im¬ 
pressive and striking drama than that 
contained in Zol.a’s tale of two deliberate 
murderers, who are depicted in a series 
of marvelous scenes. At the same time 
it is difi^cult to conceive a morq reassur¬ 
ing, more inspiring and elevating poem 
than is given here. In the pages of this 
novel, lull of joy and charm, there is the 
triumphant song of the all-conquering 
family—the family which conquers by 
virtue of its numbers, which brings to 
ihc country and humanity the hope of 
tomorrow, health, joy, indomitable 
energy, in the interest of the coming so¬ 
ciety and for the erection of justice and 
truth.” 

Some time ago Zola wrote an essay on 
the healthfulness and beneficence of la¬ 
bor, in which he claimed that his works 
had been misrepresented, and that in¬ 
stead of despair and pessimism he incul¬ 
cated love of useful life and invigorating, 
honest lalmr. This idea, it is now said, 
finds artistic embodiment in “Fecund¬ 
ite.” 


The president of a banknipt Canadian 
bank says the rim on the institution by 
depositors who wanted their money “was 
quite unnecessary.” Tliat is, if the nin 
had started a week later, when there was 
no money for the depositors 10 get, it 
would have suited him better. 


AH motions to amend the world 
Dame "'"ature always shelves. 
Until the fonners of reforms 
• Have'sunk their selfish selves 


I tossed another pebble in. 

And watched tlie ripples grow 
In ever-widening circles, till 
llieir limit none could know. 


Four thousand quarrymen at Les- 
.sines. Belgium, preceded by a band, 
paraded the town, carrying a coffin cov¬ 
ered with funeral trappings and bearing 
the words, “The Government’s Fran¬ 
chise Bill." The coffin w'as buried with 
much ceremony in a disused quarry. 


The circles from that tiny splash 
Broke on the coast of Maine, 

.-And touched the unseen, distant shores 
Of England and of Spain. 

No word of truth can e’er be dropped 
Whose influence is lost; 

No act of justice can be done 
But what repays its cost. 

The ripples of a speech, a song, 

A word in private said. 

Pass out of human sight and ken. 

Flow on when you are dead. 


In the State of New A'ork. in iSqy. 
2-.S5t-45S persons, one-third of the in¬ 
habitants, applied for and received char¬ 
itable aid. But they arc all “incom¬ 
petent" or “indolent” or “shiftless.” and 
never were good for anything but to 
produce wealth at a price fixed by the 
fleecing class. 


In the “freest” country on earth and 
the most resourceful, fifty-two per cent, 
of its population, constituting seven mil¬ 
lions of families, are in possession of 
only four and one-half per cent, of its 
wealth. And yet we hear the childish 
{irattle that the people are better off than 
their forefathers! 


.A thousand years ago, I thought, 

These waves wicre dashing here, 
AA'hilc some wild savage crouched" near 
by 

In wait for foe or deer. 


-A thousand years ahead, and still 
The waves will splashing come, 

.And speak with their eternal voice 
\V 1 ien yon and I are dumb. 

AA'hy spend wc, then, our flitting lives 
In aiding selfish might. 

In fighting for th"c dying wrong 
Against the eternal right? 

Man’s creed and greed shall pass away 
Like mist upon the sea. 

And only righteous principle 
Shall live eternally. 

Upon the sands the tide flowed in 
From out the further deep. 

From point to point, with slow advance, 
I watched the water creep. 

Each crevice in the lower rock. 

Each hollow in the sand, 

AVas filled with water e’er the tide 
Made progress toward the land. 

And so it is with that great tide 
Of human brotherhood: 

The lower life of man must rise 
Before wx: touch the good. 

Then level up the fetid slum 
And fill each factory' Role, 

Till, to a common level raised. 

We reach life’s higher goal. 

Learn, then, the lessons of the sea— 
The death of selfish might. 

The final triumph of the free. 

The omnipotence of right. 

—Merlin. 


l'""rom Johannesburg, South Africa, 
comes the Witness bearing witness that 
the principles of Socialism are not be¬ 
ing neglected even in the Transvaal. 
No colonial or international que.stions 
of the day are able to obscure the world¬ 
wide Socialist movement. AVe welcome 
the Witness to our table. 


The pope has appointed a commission 
of cardinals to watch the Catholic 
Democrats of Belgium and .Austria and 
prevent any sort of fusion with the So¬ 
cialises of those countries. On the other 
hand, fusion of cardinals and bishops 
with the tyranny of capitalism in Eu¬ 
rope and America is permissible. 


ONE VIEW OF TRAMP PROBLEM 

Some months ago a writer named 


AA'’e have received the program and 
declaration of fiolicy of the Canadian 
Socialist League, headquarters at Mon¬ 
treal. "Tlte object of the league is tlje 
education on all questions relating to 
the necessity of Socialism, and the cor¬ 
responding secretary is R. Smith, Fra¬ 
ternity Hall, 715 Washington street, 
Montreal. 


The report comes from Germany that 
Dr. Arons, the Social Democratic pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Berlin, will 
be dismissed. 'The case is causing wide 
discussion, and the faculty are opposed 
do the government’s prc^KJSed -action. 
Prof. Arons is the teacher of physics and 
does not participate in other branches. 
He is to be dismissed solely becau.se he 
is a Socialist. 
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have not had the advantage of hearing a 
real, live Socialist band, will at last have 
that privilege. Many, also, who have 
heard much al>?ut our Comrade Mc¬ 
Cartney and have desired to hear him, 
will be glad to know that this picnic will 
afford tliem the wished-for opportunity. 
Everybody come, and bring along with 
you any friends and sympatliizers whom 
you want to impress. 

I Margaret Haile. 


GIVE AN8WEK 

(Written for The |ienUd.) 

O ye In the van of creation. 

Give ear for a moment and say: 

18 your trumpeted clvlllaatlun 
A fact or a mockery, pray? 

Say sooth: Do the tr^plnifs of coUure 
Hide the truth of a C3Jlban shape? 

Is the eaaie aught else than the vulture, 

Or the aQui than a sanctified Ape? 

O Church, that Is called of JesusI 
post follow wherever he goes? 

we are slck^hast thou e’er tried to ease us? 
we are bruised—hast thou hindered the 
blows? 

w e are starting, for all of your praying, 
lOur fasts and phylacteries broad: 

know whom It is ihou'rt betra>inr? 
Thuu'rt betraying, like Judas, thy 

O Government, named of the People] 

Is It true to your trust ye are found? 

Or Just, like a costly church steeple. 

Invention for show, and for sound? 

Just playing a huge game (St euchre, 
w hose stakes are men’s hk>od. women's 
tears— / 

Just selling men's souls for vile lucre, 

As you’d market a herd of dumb steers? 

G honest, respectable classes! • 
w ho are blest with the talents that pay, 

S^': What do ye do for the masses 

..,That are starving around ye today? 

>e build your advertisement churches, 

I ut your names on your charity rolls; 

Hut say; Is It truo'that ye purchase 
tour millions by damning your souls? 

ye certain, ye smug altar^kneelers, 

-That sweatshops are quite Christian things? 

Go shudder at being sharp dealers, 
w hen dividends sharp dealing brings? 

right to grow rich oflf the baby 
That Is starved at Its mother’s breast? 

minions: but in the Great Alay He 
'MU ye bo aught but beggars confessed? 


j.vewDur>-port has said little, but the 
^®°Mist education has gone 
steadily forward in this "conseiA-ative 
city. Two of our local papers have 
been publishing Socialist articles week¬ 
ly. one reprinting “Merlin’s Mixture" 
from the Social Democratic Herald and 
the other voluntarily giving space to the 
publication of a "Social Democratic col¬ 
umn. edited by the chairman of the lo¬ 
cal branch. This is something wonder¬ 
ful when it is considered that previous to 
the last election not over twenty-five 
votes were cast here for Socialism, and 
clearly indicates the phenomenal change 
of feeling respecting the absorbing ques¬ 
tion of the day. ^cialist sentiment is 
unmistakably on the rapid increase. 


continue the present constitution and 
have it ‘remain in operation” till the 
next national convention, and (ad) the 
basis of representation proposed for the 
next national convention. 

In regard to the present constitution, 
we might get along with it for another 
eight months, so long as no one at¬ 
tempts to pui it "in operation." But we 
have no hesitation in saying plainly that 
we in Massachusetts are not attcmpling 
to live up to it. We have not tried to 
trim oiir growing movement to fit aiiv 
written constitution, but rather to work 
out and frame a constitution such as the 
needs of the movement demand. In a 
vain attenijit to bring our plan of state 
organization into liariiiony with ottr 
written constilulioii, a proposition was 
made at our last state convention to have 
a state union or stale coinniittee com¬ 
posed of one delegate from each hraiicli. 
with an c.xeciitive board of five, lint the 
niotiini was voted down almost iinaiii- 
nioiisly. 

Our people (irefer to liave conven¬ 
tions, and a .state committee of suqIi size 
.nml manner of organization as the tieces- 
pf the occasion rc(|iiirc and the 
possihilitit^s allow. W’e want home rule 
in the matter of slate organization, at 
least as to the form of it. The state un¬ 
ion with c.xeciitive Imard of five is not 
democratic enough for us; and we hope 
in operation in Ma.s.sa- 
•—that would be a ])ity. 
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The National t'oiiveiitioii 

Comrade Qiasc is not in favor of the 
recommendations made by the late con¬ 
ference, especially that relating to the 
basis of representation. He was op- 
jiosed to the conference being held on 
account of the useless expenditure of 
money. Let me say to Comrade Chase 
that there has lx;en no ex])cnditiire of 
money, so far as the p 'rty is concerned, 
for we who aitendsd paid our own ex¬ 
penses. as we have done for the last 
year. 

Comrade Giase is opposed to braneV 
representation and urges state represen¬ 
tation instead. On the basis lie pro¬ 
posed there will be no national coitven- 
tioii next year. It is doubtful if five .states 
would be represented. 

'Hie conference took a careful survey 
of the situation, present and prospective, 
and decided upon a basis that will make 
possible a representative national gtitli- 
ering, qiialifiei! to adopt a platform ami 
nominate candidates. 

Branches have eight months in which 
lo raise money to send a tlelegate, and 
most of them will do it. Xo branch need 
send more than one delcg.ne, he having 
votes proi>ortioned to the niciiihershi|i 
he represents. Our present constitution 
may not be "fit for use," and it would 
he ca.sy to say the same of that proposed 
by the comrades from Massachuseiis. 
The conference, be it said, was infl i- 
eiiced in its action by fniancial eon.^ider- 
ations. A new constitution, though ef¬ 
fective, hut a few months, would have 
cost money. Is Comrade Chase pre¬ 
pared to go down in liis pocket and fiir- 
msli it. as the rest of ns have done an-1 
are doing to keep the national party go- 
ing? 

.Massachusetts conies to the front 
promptly with a big "kick" at the slight¬ 
est firovocatioii. 'I'his is good and I 
like it. But Massacluisetts should also 
he m when the coin is needed. If other 
siatcs had done as little as .Massa'clui- 
sctis :or the national party since it was 
organized a year ago, we would not have 
a sign of a national party in c.xistence. 

1 admire Massaclui.setls, glory in her 
progress and rejoice in the victory of 
her comrades, but she and they arc idl 
wrapped up in Massachusetts, and al¬ 
though strongest in membership, have 
done scarcely nothing for the party at 
large. They have met every appeal for 
finance (and these have only been made 
in an’extremity) with a deaf car. or. as 
one comrade put it: "We don’t like your 
appeals for money; they are humiliating 
lo the parly!" 

We want the advice and suggestions 
of our Massachusetts comrades, and we 
also want them to hear their share'd tlic 
party’s burden. The paltry dues !■ ir 
which Hie Herald is given will not 
establish a’ political party. In ailditioii 
to what is due for the local branch and 
for the state, something is due the parly 
at large, and this is the point I seek to 
in jiress upon Comrade Chase and those 
for whom he speaks. 

1 have been candid, but what I have 
said is prompted in no other spirit than 
that of comradeship. 

Ill closing, I hope the basis of branch 
representation proposed by the confer¬ 
ence will he adopted by the referendum 
vote. Eugene \’. Debs. 


it won't he put 
clinsctts. because 

importaiil objection, however, 
to the presem coiislitutioii, and one 
fraught w-ith more danger, is that it does 
not e.xclude from memhership old party 
pc.liticians or adherents. They are ail 
eligible to memhership. hut are debarred 
from the e.xccutive hoards;, that is -11 
It ought not to be necessary among So- 
eiahsls to make any argument on tlie 
danger of this laxitVi especially in a 
.\oung party like ours, which is already 
ill the field of active politics, and pre- 
sciiif an elegant opening for the opera- 
liuiis of professional politicians, ^'oiir 
wily )iolitician does not need to he an 
clhcer <jf a branch before he ran begin 
I I'cratioiis in the way of pulling hinis-j|f 
forward or siile tracking and misleading 
a yciiiig party which is still in the pro¬ 
cess of formation. Not all our branches 
number in their ranks oM-liiiiers w.to 
l;t:< \v just how to deal with these fel¬ 
lows; hut even though they diil, the .-af- 
e.st place fo.' ]>eople who are not ready 
lo cut loose from capitalist jiartics is oil 
the outside. We got over the difficulty 
in this state by adopting a form of ap¬ 
plication fhr memhership requiring .dl 
applicants to "sever all coitiicclioti with 
or allegiance to any other political jtar- 
ly." .'surely our experience with the So¬ 
cial Democracy of .-Viitcrica ought to 
have convinced ns of the folly of Itaviiig 
left tile door open wide enough to admit 
all covers, who still retailed, while nomi¬ 
nally belonging to that organization, 
their own peculiar political and economic 
views. In working for the real and 
substantial growth of our movement we 
must not lose sight of the fact that iitaX 
ity is of more importance than (|uantitv, 
at any rale iiiitil the character of the 
party shall have been formed. It is iiot 
too iinich to ask of any man who is So¬ 
cialist citouglt to wish to join our ranks, 
that 112 shall sever all coiiiiectioii with or 
allegiance to any other political party. 
.\nil this should be incorporated in our 
conslititlion mtw. Eight months from 
now may he just delay enough to cause 
a great deal ot trouble. N ote down the 
retaining of the jtresent coiistitulion. 
comrades, and have this amendment sub¬ 
mitted to general vote. 

Then as to the basis of representation 
at the next national convention: To give 
lo each branch the right to be repre¬ 
sented at tile cpnvciition may sound 
democratic on the face of it, but it does 
not work out that way, by any means. 
Out of our 35 branches in ^lassachusetts 
today, perhaps 5 would raise the S50 
nc'cessary to send a delegate to Indian¬ 
apolis. The other .30 would be entirely 
imreprcsentcd, while every little branch 
of five in Indiana and the neighhoring 
stales could have its delegate. C.oinrade 
Chase ttiade a good point in regard to 
the amount of money that would be ex¬ 
pended in sending a large number of 
delegates which could be used to better 
purpose. 1 do not, however, agree with 
Iiis proposed basis of reitrcsentation, 
viz., representation by states. I believe 
that the fairest aiid also the most prac¬ 
tical plin would be to have one delegate 
for every 200 or 300 members in a state, 
fijich state should be entitled to one 
delegate, anyway, for the first, say, 300 
members or fraction thereof; and to one 
additional delegate for every additional 
300 or major fraction thereof. In this 
way, the expense of one delegate would 
he Ixtrne by 300 members, which could 
easil) be done, and this would gpve the 
Social Democrats of Massachusetts, 
California and Texas an equal show with 
those of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. 
Tlte exact number, whether 200, 300 or 
400, could be decided upon later; the 
thing to do at present is to vote “no” on 
the one-delegate-per-branch-plan, which 
I hope will be done. 

Margaret Haile. 


•\ more 


* C’oiiiiecticiit 

Tile comrades of Connecticut desire 
to inform their comrades, through the 
instrumentality of Tlte Herald, that the 
good tvork in this, state goes steadily 
on. Tlioiigh until the jiresent they have 
been very cautious as to publicity, not 
that they were ashamed of their party, 
.its principles, or number, but because of 
its delicacy. Many obstacles had to be 
overcome in a quiet way before they 
could tni.st the child to walk alone. 

•However, the youth is gaining in 
strength, and we feel that the time has 
come when we can reach o'ui and clasp 
hands with our comrades all over the 
country in one inseparable and unbrok¬ 
en alliance for the-overthrow of capital¬ 
ism, and the establishment of the coin- 
iiionwealth. 

Rockville seems to be the storm center 
at present. (.)n July 30 they gave a 
grand picnic, to which the comrades of 
Hartford and X’ew Haven were cordial¬ 
ly invited. 

Everything in this state points to a 
good fall’s work, and we are in hopes to 
have in the near future a cordon of. 
branches woven clear around the state, 
with none but Socialists on guard. .And 
these, armed with the dynamite of intel- 
ligence.will reawaken tire echoes of 1776. 
reaffirm the IX'claration of independ¬ 
ence over tlte heads of the political boss, 
and, on the ruins of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem which has already outlived its use¬ 
fulness. we will rear the temple of free¬ 
dom—the Social Democratic Common¬ 
wealth. 

To the wage-slaves of Hartford, who 
are conscious of their ptosition, and who 
feel as though they can get along with¬ 
out their master, and who also indorse 
the principles of the Social Democratic 
jtarty, tve extend hearty welcome to our 
ranks. If you are yet divided in your 
opinion, come to our meetings, and let 
us reason together. 

Branch No. i meets every Thursday 
evening at 1039 Main street. 

Branch Xo. 2 meets everv I'ridav 
evening at C. L. M. Hall. J. W. B. ' 


Bimncli i. Lynn. Maas., permanent h--..dquBr- 
ttn It Bummer St., near Market St., busineee 
■mUik every Slonday nlkht at 7:90 p. m. Open 
tenie. Public Invited. B. W. TImton, ttj Albany 
St, Ftn. Bec.-Treaa. 
itreet. St Louie. 

Brmseb No. 9. Brockton, meets the lat and 
M Tneoday of each month for bustneae, tn Cut- 
, tiCi Hall, Clark’s Block, Cor. Main and Center 
■trseta. Beoetary, Frank S. Walsh, 2«o. >91 W. 
Bn Itreet , 

Branch 15. HaeSBchusette—East Boston— 
leeeU every Monday at 8 p. m. at » Chelsea et. 
A L. Sweeney, 191 Webeter et.. Sec. 

Branch No. 9, Massaebusetta, Brockton.— 
Meets first and third Tuesday each month for 
basineis, In Cutter’s hall, Clark's Block, cor. 
Main and Center streets. Secretary, Prank 8. 
Walsh. 3C W. Elm street. 

Branch St, Chelsea. Mass., meets every 
Thursday at 8 p. m.. room I. postoffice bulld- 
tac, Chelsea. Alfred B. Outram. aec., 73 Ash 
•tnst 

-Tbs Msssachusetts State Committee meets the 
first Saturday of each month nt 711 WushlnK- 
ton Be, Boston. All dues and moneys Intended 
for the State Committee should be sent to the 
fioanclst secretary. A, McDonald, liq West 
Sprtncltrld SI.. Boston. All other corresitond- 
ence should be addressed lo the a.*orresiH>ndinB 
saersury. Maritaret Halle. 5 tlleiiwood St., Rox- 


Branch 1, Red Lake Falls, Minn., meets ev¬ 
ery other Sunday tn real estate offlc— of FrM 
’ Omwetn, on Main street. Wm. H. R^dall, 
ICC. 

MIstiOl’KI. 

Bl Louis headquarters—Room 7. Z1 No. 
Fourth St. Address alt communications to 
E. Vat. Putnam. Secretary. For information 
otmosmins ward branches inquire at the above 
address. 

Bt. Louts Central Branch, composed of all 
members in the city, meets every 9rd Sunday 
afternoon, 2:90 p. ra.. at Aschenbroetlel Hatl. 
BH Mafket St. Lecture and Kcneral dlscus- 
uon at every meetlnk. Public invited. 

Branch 7. Mlsaourl, meets every Tuesday at 
I p. m. at 1900 Union ave., Kansas City. G. J. 
Btora, ino W. 9th street. Sec. 

NEW VUItK. 

Branch to (4 Ass'n Diet., N. Y.), meets ev¬ 
ery 1st and 3rd Wednesday of the month, at 
ilw rooms of The Voice of Labor, 107 Henry 
St Jacob Panken, ill E. Broadway, Ors. 

East Side Branclt No. 1. New York, meets 
mry 1st and 3id Thursday at 112 Clinton at. 
Beeretary. A. Guyer. 163 Suffolk at. 

Branch 3, New York tilth Assembly DlBtrlctl 
meets eveiy 2nd and 4th Monday of the month 
St.394 E. 64th St. L. Funcke, 239 E. 68lh Bt. 
tec. 

Branch No. 10 (4th Ass. DIat) New York, 
■SMts every second and fourth Friday of each 
month at the Club Rooms of the "Voice of La- 
w." at 107 Henry atraet. Nicholas Rosenauer, 
•acretary, 931 Madison street 
Branch 12. Brooklyn, N. Y. Headquarters 
social Democratic Party. 251 Rutledge atreat, 
meets every Sd Thursday kt 8:16 sharp. All 
Paraona Interested In suotallsm and the Social 
Democratic Party are Invited to attend, these 
meetings and co-operate with us In organising 
(oral branches In every district In the cHy. 
Butscher, 251 Rutledge St, Secretary. 
Branch No. 20. New York (28 Assembly Dis¬ 
trict) meeta lat and Ird Thuradaya of each 
month at Faulhaber'e Hall, 1561 Mcond ave- 
•oe. New York City. Secretary, R. Hoppe, 828 
Sjotli street 

The City Central AgHatlon Committee of 
termter New York and' vicinity meeta second 
and fourth Saturdays of each month at 107 For- 
ereh etreet In the Social Democratic League 
rooms. Ales. Kahn, 118 Broome St., aecretary. 

OHIO. 

Branch No. 2, Ohio, Cleveland, n eeta In Ohl- 
•ens Hall, 66 York atreet second and fourth 
Sundays, at 3 p. m. Lectures, discussions, bus¬ 
iness meeting, first and third Fiiddys at I 
P> Bl. 

Branch S, Cincinnati, meets every 2d and 4th 
miurday, In Worklni;mcn’s Hall. ISIS Walnut 
■t. 8ecretar>-. J. D. Frans. 1314 Walnut St. 
TENNHYLVANIA. 

Branch 2. Krte, Pa., meets even* Sunday aft- 
•*x>on at K. of L. Hall. 716 State street. Chalr- 
Chas. Heydrlck; secretary. Geo. B. Laird, 
» W. Jth etreet. 

^mneh No. 4. Plttsburir. Pa,, meets every 
Jbui^ey evenlna ut 7:30 p. m.. Funk Half, 
^uih S4th and Josephine sts. President. W. 
5 ?. w* ^ Addison Bt. Secretary, J. H. Lewis, : 
■UJane si. 

Bran^ No. 6 (Jewish) of Pennsylvania meets 
St 614 South Third street. Phlla- 
wpnla. at 7:30. Discussion from I to 9. J. 
'"•H’son, Secretary. 

WIKCONSIN. 

JN®- 1* Milwaukee, meets every second 
fourth Thursday evening: of the month at the 
ethical Society Huildlnit. 558 Jefferson st Vls- 
sj^ays.welcome. Howard Tuttle, chair- 
^n; B^ene H. Rooney, secretary*. 
miV^^" No. 2. Milwaukee, meets every second 
•Jd fourth Saturday In Geatke’s Hall, comer 
MV and Concordia ave. 

,«ranch 3, Sheboyiran. Wls.. meets every fourth 
^y>^*dsy of the month at Gustav Buirard’s 
gsu on Pennsylvania avenue. R. Bchoen, 8. 
••w street, secretary-treasurer. 

,i^!*nch No. 4. Milwaukee, meets every first and 
Friday each month at Mueller's Hall, cor- 
S?f Twenty-third, and Brown streeta Georce 
■osrichel. Secretary. 778 Twenty-fifth strert. 
ra^^ch 9. Milwaukee meets every fourth FH- 
month at R. Siael‘a Hall. B. B. cor- 
nr Orchard street and ttb avenue. Beeretary, 
•JJfi Brock hausen, 7«l Wlndlake avenue. 
^Bran ch No. 11, Milwaukee. WU.. meets the 
,3*250 Wednesdsy of each month at the office 
Wisconsin YVorwarts." 614 State St. 

^ Milwaukee, meets every first and 
Thursday of each month at Peterleus 
u 7 Center street, at 8 p. m. John Koepfer. 

6J®5;ankee Centra] Committee of the Social 
t399^tle Party of America meets on the 
K;r'Jl*»day bf each month at 8 p. ro. sharp at 
Bast Water sti^et. Eucpne H. Rooney, 


Wan ted—So wers 

Even' convert to Socialism should 
consider it a paramount duty lo diffuse 
atiiotig the people the great truths con¬ 
tained in that grand science. 

That is the secret of success of the 
appointed aggressive missionary march 
of Socialism, to convert, to advance, and 
finnlly lo encompass the whole earth, 
consumniate its final triumph by the 
ovcrtliiow of the capitalist-competitive 
.system, and the substitution therefor of 
the co-operative system of industry, by 
which all men and women will become 
ititiiistrially free—free to have access to 
all of nature's resources, and the discov¬ 
eries and inventions which have been 
handed down to us through the march of 
centuries, to fic owned and operated as 
a common heritage for the benefit of all 
mankind. Therefore the mission of So¬ 
cialism is to destroy the petrifying powir 
of capit.alishi, and by so doing give to ev¬ 
ery man and woman the freedom and 
fiillnc.ss of their industry, and by main¬ 
taining the indefeasible’ right of every 
man and woman to the full product of 
their toil. Socialism will lay the founda¬ 
tion stone of the millennium. 

Let it be understood that Socialism 
has no enemy more deadly to life than 
capitalism. Tlie outlook for the estab¬ 
lishment of Socialism at the closing 
hour of the iqth century is bright in¬ 
deed, with every indication that the en¬ 
trance of the 20th century will gather in 
a iKiuntifiil harvest and establish Social¬ 
ism in one or more countries. 

Tlie command of Socialism to its con¬ 
verts now is to make disciples of all na¬ 
tions regardless of race or pl^ce. 

Let them consider it their duty to 
make a determined effort to extend the 
circulation of Socialist literature and ad¬ 
vance its principles, so the people at 
large can sec what their belief is. 

L«t them consider themselves as much 
jiartncrs in the firm as they would be if 
Socialism was in actual operation. 

There are many ways of “sowing the 
seed” and we leave this to the resources 
of our readers. 

The educational features of this paper 
are excellent, and as we receive weekly 
far more contributions than we can use, 
we publish only the best, and everything 
contained in our columns is from the 
fountain of Socialism. 

Tlierefore do not be a drone in '.he 
drama of “Labor vs. Capitalism,” for, as 
Mrs. Stetson says. "We have no place 
for lookers on, when all the world's at 
war." P. P. Ayer. 


Buy Stute Picnic 

Our joint picnic has been arranged for 
August 20 at Gran Lunden Grove, Re¬ 
vere, two minutes’ walk from Franklin 
Park station, on the Saugus branch. To 
insure a good attendance it is only nec¬ 
essary to mention that we have secured 
the Brockton Socialist band, twenty-two 
pieces, for the day, and that there are to 
be addresses from .Mayor John C. Chase 
of Haverhill, Representative James F. 
Carey, Rev. Frederic O. McCartney, 
W'inficld P. Porter, Social Democratic 
candidate for govlemor, and others. Tlie 
tickets, which have been placed at the 
low price of 35 cents, cover admission to 
the grounds, the band concert, the 
speaking, and tlje dinner. Other re¬ 
freshments, such; as ice cream, tonics, 
cigars and fruit, jvill be extra. Amuse¬ 
ments will he provided for the little 
folks. The proceeds are to go to the 
state campaign fund, and we hope to 
make this picnic an occasion for increas¬ 
ing the good comradeship and the sense 
of solidarity that already exist among 
our members, as well as a means, of 
raising money for our approaching 
struggle. Tlie branches that are co¬ 
operating in the actual work of the pic¬ 
nic arc Lynn, Chelsea and the various 
branches of Boston, but comrades from 
all places from which the grove is acces¬ 
sible are selling tickets and 9%’ill be pres¬ 
ent on the 20th. From Boston the grove 
can be reached either by steam cars or 
by electrics—17 cents fare by steam and 
5 cents by electrics. Take the Lynn & 
Xlaplewo^ electrics, and transfer at 
Linden. Remember that your objective 
point is Franklin Park station, from 
which you can see the grove. The com¬ 
rades in Boston and north of it, who 


New BriincheH 

We have the pleasant duty this week 
of reporting the institution of a new 
branch at Nashville, Tcnn., which starts 
out with a fine list of members. Among 
them is Dr. li. H. Enloe, who has for 
years been one of the most energetic 
and consistent workers for the cause of 
Socialism in the country. Tlie member¬ 
ship as a whole is well qualified to insure 
an efficient organization in Tennessee. 
The officers are : Chairman, Tlico. Per¬ 
ry; vice-chairman, J. M. Ray ; secretary- 
treasurer, S. T. .NIosley; organizer, W. 
L. Hamilton. 

A new branch was organized July 22d 
at Campello, Mass., making another liak 
in the chain of active organizations that 
will do effective work for ■ the Social 
Democratic ticket next fall. 


Ar«>)roa a KoclaliatT M'hat are yoo dolDS for 
HortalUm? Kvrry Soclallal ahnnlil tx* upandclo* 
Ini; nljcht aotl daji ilnlna aonirthlur to adranrr 
the raoM*. What arr you doinc? Arr yoo bear* 
Ifia yoor share of the burden? Vour ahare U to 
at least oue near •obscrlber to THE HKRALU 
every weak. 


PROPAGANDA FUND 

’’Appeal to Raason" .. 

Runene V. Debs . 


Julius Robinson 


AuE. Ruedy . 

A. C.. Boston, Mass. 

M. Josephson . 

W. I. Hoo^ . 

Jas. Monroe . 

Jno. Conway . 

”Jlm Crow” . 

A. Kahn ..a.. 

Freedman .. 

J. Gardner . 

a. Heltong . 

J. Finds . 

Moore. New York . 

Collected by “Touchstone: 


J. Goldst^n .. 
A. ScboenbeiT 
Cash . 


Total 
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ment of Mr. Ladoff. Of course, the gtrfd 
is not in actual circulation, but acccn'd- 
ing to the mononietallists our silver and 
paper are based upon it, as the money 
of Anal redemption,” and ultimate solu¬ 
tion, and it is therefore responsible for 
any fluctuations. Eight months ago one 
ton of pig iron would buy $10.00. Now 
it will buy $18.75. Ingot copper has 
fluctuated still more. Wheat, within a 
few years, has fluctuated violently. Tlie 
same can be said of a multitude of staple 
articles. 

Tlie flnancial, commercial and trade 
papers, as well as the bank and stock- 
jobbing circulars, express doubt and un¬ 
certainty. The trusts, with their watered 
stocks, the banks with their fictitious 
"loans" and “de|)osits,” the awful con¬ 
centration of real and personal property, 
the cutting down of the power of the 
masses to consume—all these have been 
aggravated and not lessened by the sin¬ 
gle gold standard, to defend which is in¬ 
tellectual. social and economic madness. 

In my fourth and last article I hope to 
show that Mr. Ladoffs position regard¬ 
ing high and low prices is exactly 
wrong; and finally I shall reveal for the 
information of your readers a most start¬ 
ling array of facts and records from the 
Treasury Reports, an analysis of which 
conclusively shows that we are awfully 
near the precipice of a tremendous panic 
explosion, and that our national bank- 
of-issue system and the single gold 
stan<lanl must be held responsible for 
the impending calamity. It is my earnest 
hope that Comrade Ladoff shall yet 
comprehend the vital, far-reaching dif¬ 
ference between bank currency and gov- 
trnment legal tender paper money, as 
well as the difference between bimetal¬ 
lism and nK)noniet.illism. 

Salem, O. Charles lionsall. 


SILVER-PLATED SOniALISM 


ATTENTION 


.Mr, Bonsall begpns his second article 
until the restatement of the "lundamen- 
tal proposition" laid down by him in ki.j 
first article,- namely, tliat "money is the 
creation of law and not of nature.” He 
expects that the writer of these lines, or 
any other man who dissents from that 
proposition, will attempt to prove that 
"money is a product of nature." That 
would settle the controversy as far as 
my esteemed opponent is concerneil. 
I should say it would! Suppose I. or 
somebody else, would try to prove that 
money grows on trees or falls from the 
skies like manna. Mr. B., as a man 
who,, according to his own statement, 
handles large sums of money, know.-- 
better than that. He would simply de¬ 
clare my proofs the “incarnation of ab¬ 
surdity." and would this time be per¬ 
fectly justified in doing so. No! Money 
is obviously not. a proiluct of nature. 
But is it, then, "a creation of law,” as 
Mr. B. wants it? Alas! money has cre¬ 
ated many a law, but laws never created 
one cent’s worth of money. .My esteemed 
opponent labors obviously under the de¬ 
lusion that, state paper money being a 
•creation of law, all kinds of money are 
likewise a creation of law. State paper 
money is, hoLvever, only a substitute for 
real metallic money, which it represents. 
Its value corresponds to the amount of 
metallic money it replaces in the inter¬ 
ests of circulation. “What is, then, 
money according to your definition?" I 
hear Mr. B. ask me. .Money is—but no! 
1 will not answer 'this question myself. 
My esteemed op|K)nent proved to be 
such an expert in hunting up all kinds 
of contradictions (blank, sipiare and 
others) in my statements that I actually 
decided to be on rhy guard in the future. 
I will cite "authorities" and let them 
bear the consequences of .Mr. B.’s criti¬ 
cism. 1 hope tlicy will be able to stand 
it all right. 'Hiese authorities will be 
neither anonymous pamphleteers, nor 
lawyers who happened to- be elected or 
appointed as judg-s; neither political 
joblx-rs called congressmen, nor doilbt- 
ful "tragic historians of financial legisla¬ 
tion”; neither "credit mongers" nor 
"security holders who are selfishly in¬ 
terested in maintaining dear money and 
chcai) i.-il)or.” My authority shall be 
Karl Marx and Kautsky. whose names 
are probably not e.ntircly foreign to Mr. 
B., who professes to be a Socialist. 

Let us then start wii!i the definition of 
money. Says Mar.x: “Money is a ware 
serving as a general equivalent of ware 
value. The value of money is not an ar¬ 
tificial creation. It owes rather its sig¬ 
nificance to the role it plays in the pro¬ 
cess of exchange as a ware." In other 
Words, mpney is neither an instrument, 
nor a function, nor a certificate, as Mr. 
B. affirms, but an economic phenomenon 
called a ware, just as any other ware on 
the market. Kautsky says: "Gold and 
silver eould monopolize the place of a 
general equivalent, because those met¬ 
als meet other wares as wares. They 
turned into money only because of their 
being wares.” Laws never created wares 
(that means commodities), and conse¬ 
quently could never create money. Let 
us now turn for a while again to -Mr. 
B.’s second article. As usual, he finds a 
contradiction, (this time a "square" onel 
in my statements. In one statement I 
enumerate the advantages of the gold 
standard as compared with the double 
or silver standard; in the other I point 
out the fact that scarcity-of money in 
hard times is due to deficient circulation 
of it on the market, to the hoarding of 
money. My worthy opponent explains 
my first statement as praise,of the single 
gold standard, while the second as "a 
repudiation of the gold coin as next to 
worthless for the very good reason that 
it does not circulate in the cliannels of 
legitimate business and influstry.” As a 
matter of fact, 1 did not praise the gold 
standard (far be it from me!), but simply 
slated its_ comparative advantages with 
silver. The “repudiation of gold coin," 
etc., however, is entirely a product of 
Mr. B. s imagination, as the reader may 
judge for himself. This fancied "re¬ 
pudiation of gold” on my part Mr. B. 
calls- a "vital truth” and tries to prove it 
by the fact that gold coin is scarce in 
circulation. Where the "square contra¬ 
diction" comes in must be profound 
mystery to every unprejudiced mind. 


Tb« Social DomocraUc Party ot ‘ - . 

clarca that Ufa, llbarty and happiaaaaSr * <>• 
man. woman and chUd are condlUo^T!? 
equal pollUcal and economic rl«hta 
That private ownerehlp of the meaaa w 
ductlon and dletrlbuUon of wealth hu 
society to spilt Into two distinct claiim^Bf 
conOlcUnc Interests, the small possei^S I"* 
of capItaUsU or exploiters of the IshorSt?* 
others and the ever-lncreaalns latn 
sessed class of wace-:Workers, who are dsSC!: 
of the sodally-due share of their prodom’”’’* 
That capiulism, the private ownmhto af 
means of production. Is responsible fw^tC(*• 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misw?.?: 
decradatlon of the ever-frowlnc maiotltv'? 
our people. , ^ * 

That the same economic forces which haw 
produced and now Intensify the eani iiiiC. r*’* 
tern, will compel the-adoption of BodaSn^ 
collective ownership or the means of prSJS,,!*; 
for the common aood and welfare, or rmni !7 
the destrucUon of civilisation. >» 

That the trade union movement and ina. 
pendent political action are the chief emi^ 
paUnc factors of the workinc class, SSttSI 
representlna Its economic, the other Its 
wine, and that both must co-operate to shniM! 
the capitalist system of producUon and 
button. 

Therefore, -the Social DemocraUc Partv ^ 
America dedares Its object to be the eatabn^ 
ment ot a system of co-operative predisS! 
and distribution throush the restoration ia IS 
people of all the means of producUOn and eSu 
trlbutlon, to be administered by orysnlsed mis! 
ety In the Interest of the whole people, and 
complete emancipation of society from the a,!;? 
Inatlon of capitalism. “Sdoin. 

The wa*e-workers and all those In synmsth. 
with their historical mission to realise a hisS 
civilisation should sever connection wltlhL ^ 
capitalist and reform parties and nnita 
the Social Democratic Party of America. ^ 
The control of political power by the Bodsi 
Democratic Party will be tantamount to^ 
abollUon of capitalism and of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor oonnectlnx us elib 
millions of class-conscious fellow-wotkin 
throutthout the civilised world will lead to 1 ^ 
ternatlonal Socialism, the hrotherho^ of 
As steps In this direction, we make tbs Id 
lowlnft demands; 

1 . Revision of our antiquated Federal Coo- 
stltutlon. in order to remove the obstaclssto 
full and complete control of government by ^ 
the people. Irrespective of sex. 

2. The public ownership of all Industries con¬ 
trolled by monopolies, trusts and comblnea 

3. The public ownership of all railroads. t»u. 
graph, telephone, all means of transportau^ 
communlcaUon, water-works, gas and elaetfw 

nianfa amsi ntKaw ntsKHrs tstllldlma 


of the Social Democratic Party (Seetioo Greater New 
York) wUl be held 


Brerjrbodjr ia invited to attend and have a 
Renuioe social democratic time. Dancing will 
begin at 8 p. m. Music furnished by Union 
men represented in the Central Federated 
Union. Talent furnished by Actors' Protective 
Union No. 1. Tickets admitting gentleman 
and lady 25 cts. Extra ladies’ tickets 10 ots. 
All who can should oome and make this picnic 
a grand success. 


The Book You Need 

PRINCIPLES OF 

Scientific Socialism 

By Rev. Charles H. Vail 
Author ** Modern Socialism'* and "National 
Ownerahip of Railways.'’ 


CONTEXTS: 

Tbo Indoiitrial ErolutioD. The Analyaia of Value. 
The Orlslo of Snrpliui Value. 

The Advantagea of Soelallem : Prodnetion. Din* 
tribuUoD, EiimioatiuDof Ceelese Vocatione. Prevaotlon 
of Waate. EleTaUon of Womati, Propor ('-ara and Train- 
iaa of ('bildrvo. Efficient Directors, Bolution of ths 
Uonetanr Qaevtion, Abolition of Taxation, Simplifies* 
tioD of uoremmeDt. Benefit* to Caiiitaliet*. Benefit* to 
Laborer*. 

The Evidence* of the Moral Strength of Social** 
l*m: Its Spirit and Aim: Abolition of Haeineee Die* 
boneMtjr: RaetricUon of Divorce: ProveuUon of Prosti* 
totion; Uinination ul ('rime; Prevention of Intamp* 
emnee. Insanity, etc. 

Poverty^lt* C'ause and Care. Wsk* Slavery va. 
('battel SiaTery. Rent and Interest. The Law of 
Wa^s. The Law of Proaree*. Indtisirial Depressions 
and Commercial ('riaes. The Problem of Labor*Savloff 
Uaebinery. 

Popnlar Economic Errors: That Valua is Doter- 
mined DT ('apltaJistt'oetof Prodnetion: tbatthe Inter* 
eiita ol Laborers and CapiuUiets are identical; that 
Labor is Better Off T<Mlay Than Ever Before ; that 
('heap Price* are Beneficial to Labor: that Foreign 
Markets are Beneficial to Labor: that Luxnry 1* Bene* 
fieial to Labor; that Land Nattonalitation Would 
Solve the Social Qoeetiou: that Extravainwce is the 
Chief ('auso of Economic Want: that Bocialism Would 
Thwart Invention* and Imurovemenie: that Socialism 
W'ould Destroy Individoalfi}’. ('onclusion and Indc^. 

12o)o. 238 PaKes: Paiier, 3Sc: (*loto, fl.OO. 


Fiiriii Liilxirors’ Earnings 

The Political Science Quarterly for 
Dec., i8i) 5. contained an article from the 
pen of Geo. K. Holmes, wlio Iiad cliarge 
of tlie .statistics of wealth of tlie U. S. 
census of i8yo. Tlie article was based 
on census figures and showed the won¬ 
derful concentration of wealth in this 
country, whicli Socialists have used so 
effectively since. Comr.ule Gordon uses 
deductions from this article in his "Hard 
Times" pamphlet. 

Mr. Holmes is now assistant statis* 
tician hi the national department of ag- 
ricidiure. On June 24th he was before 
the Industrial Commission, and from his 
te.stiniony as printed,in the press I wish 
to make the following e.xtract as having 
a liearing on the discussion of the de¬ 
mands for farmers: 

"Professor George K. Holmes, as¬ 
sistant statistician of the .-\gricultural 
Department, began his testimony this af¬ 
ternoon. He said the agricultural ele¬ 
ment is tile largest in our population, 
8.500,000 persons being employed in 
i&jo in gainful agricultural occupations 
out of 22.750.000 persons employed in all 
gainful occupations; 5,500,000 were 
farmers, constituting the proprietor class 
not only as owners, but proprietor ten¬ 
ants. and 3.000,000 were agricultural la- 
Iwrers working for wages. 

Statistics of wage rates had been col¬ 
lected since 1866 by the Agricultural 
Department, and had been brought 
dotvii to 1895. In the latter year the 
agricultural laborer received an average 
of $I7.6 c) a month, without board, a de¬ 
cline of $1.49 from 1893. In the eastern 
states, in 1&95, the average wage, with¬ 
out hoard, was $29; in the middle 
slates, $23.80; in the southern states. 
$12.71: in the mountain states, $30.04; 
and in the P.icific states, $31.68. In the 
year 1895 the average allowance for 
hoartl was $5.67 per month. 

“Here are 3,000,006 workers,” said 
Professor Holmes, "having we do not 
know how many dependents .upon them 
in their families, but very likely 8,000,000 
to 10,000.000, who are receiving but 
$17.69 per month, without board, and 
then only when actually employed, and 
1 can hardly u.sc figpires or otlier state¬ 
ments better to show how low are and 
must be the social and economic condi¬ 
tions of this large jxipulation group.”. 

Continuing Professor Holmes slated 
that he had been able to compute the 
actual earnings of these agricultural la¬ 
borers by taking from the last census the 
average time they were out of employ¬ 
ment for the year 1890, and subtracting 
it from one year in order to find the time 
of employment. He thus found the ac¬ 
tual earnings of the agricultural labor¬ 
ers in 1890 amounted to $645,000,000, 
or an average of only $215 per individ¬ 
ual. 

“Tliis is the lowest paid labor of all 
the great occupation groups in this 
country,” he said, “and the income would 
hardly ijeem sufficient to provide sub¬ 
sistence for a family.” 

“Now, I want to ask if the interests of 
these employees and employers arc iden¬ 
tical, and if not, whose interests do the 
S. D. P. represent? 

If farmers cannot be reached by the 
same scientific statements from which 
we apgieal to all other citizens it proves 
one of two things, either that the farm¬ 
ers are not the “most radical people,” or 
that their brightness causes them to sec 
a difference of class interest. 

flifffin, Ohio. Chas. R. Martin. 


BONSALL’S THIRD ARTICLE 


In my first contribution it was dis¬ 
tinctly declared that both gold and sil¬ 
ver (save, iKThaps, the latter for sutisi- 
diary or ('■actional coins) should be 
eliminateil from the mints of money 
coinage, and consigned to the realm of 
merchandise, the same as other metals, 
and that the ppoplc of this republic 
should establish and perpetuate a truly 
scientific, representative, economic, so¬ 
cialistic system of paper money, which 
wouUl be the very incarnation of t-quil- 
ablc function and use, by actually being 
a certificate oi useful service, or value 
parted with, as it should be, universally; 
.And my apology for defending the tree 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
existing ratio is that it is for the purpose 
of showing the real oljjcci of silver de¬ 
monetization, and the gross error of as¬ 
suming that monometallism is lietter for 
the whole people than bimet.-tllism: and 
that, if we must have metallism at all, 
bimetallism is by far the best for the in¬ 
dustrial classes. 

Mr. Ladoff has never read (evidently) 
the Liickenbach affidavit. Frederick 
Luckenbacli, a well known citizen oi the 
United States, an honorable, tnithful 
and reliable man, did on the 6th day of 
May, 1892, before the clerk of the Su¬ 
preme Court of Colorado, at Denver, 
make solemn oath that, at the home of 
Ernest Seyd, in the city of London, 
I-'ebruary, 1874, the said Seyd, with 
whom lie was intimately acquainted, did 
confess and declare that, in the winter 
of 1872-3, acting as agent for the “gov¬ 
ernors of tlie Bank of England,” he 
came to Washington with $500,000, and 
paid this money to influential public 
men. with the stipulation that they se¬ 
cure the demonetization of silver in the 
United States, and th.his mission was 
successful. Every link in the cliain of 
circtimst.'inces goes to prove that he told 
the truth. 

Next, I beg to notice the declaration 
of Comrade Ladoff, that “the price of 
gold is comparatively stable.” History 
disproves the assertion. In 1874, Sen¬ 
ator John A. Logan, in a speech in 
Congress, showed that, compared with 
our greenback currency, gold was ex¬ 
tremely unstable. He said: “No, sir. 
the price of gold is regulated just as the 
price of any other article of merchan¬ 
dise—by the supply and demand. I have 
labored pretty hard for a few days past 
to g;et the facts and figures to verify 
every proposition, and I have here the 
figures showing the price of gold from 
January, 1865. to January, 1874.” Then 
follows the table, which makes twenty- 
five comparisons, the periods of whicli 
average about five montlis; and the low¬ 
est fluctuation of any period was $3.00 
on the hundred, while the highest was 
from 234.50 to 128.50 in four months, 
or a fall of 106.00. 'The average fluctua¬ 
tion was about 18.00. This record shows 
anything but a stable character. 

Mr. Logan adds: “The variations in 
the price of gold are not regulated by 
the amount of currency in any way— 
without any reference whatever to the 
gp'cenbacks — the amount great or 
.small.” 

On the other hand, the fluctuations in 
the prices of commodities, expressed in 
greenback dollars (the then standard), 
were in harmony with the economic law, 
and corresponded with the increase or 
deerMse in the volume of nioney in cir¬ 
culation (other factors being equal). But 
now let us come down to late years, and 
test the single gold standard when in 
active operation, acconling to the state¬ 
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